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Picking up the pieces after the smoke clears 


By Patrick Cope 
Managing Editor 


Many residents of the 100 
townhouses and Hodson Hall 
awoke in the early hours of the 
morning on Monday, Feb. 17 to 
a fire that engulfed the inside of 
townhouse 105, destroying the 
inside of the house and damaging 
several others in the process. 

After the displacement of the 
students who lived in those hous- 
es, many began to question what 
could have been done to prevent | 
such an incident from happen- 
ing again. The cause of the fire 
was linked to the electric storage 
heater in the common area of the 
townhouse. 

The U.S. Department of En- 
ergy defines a electric thermal 
storage heater as a heating sys- 
tem that stores electric heat dur- 
ing the nighttime hours, when 
rates are lower. 

The residents of Townhouse 
105 had experienced some prob- 
lems with their storage heater, ac- 
cording to Dylan Welch,.’15, who 
is one of the displaced residents 
of the house: Welch said that at 
first, the heater didn’t seem to 
be working, but then worked too 
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PHOTO BY IVANA ANDREANI 
Kelsey Ryan and Rebecca Parra, both ’16, attended the tropi- 
cal smoothie and decorating event held in the media room in the 
Dion Family Student Center last Friday, during Friday Knight 
Dry. It was one of many events hosted in the student center, . 
To see the full story check out The Defender online at 
defender.smcvt.edu. 
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Clockwise from far left: The 
morning after the fire, town- 
house 105 is off limits, except to 
the workers trying to salvage 
unburned goods from town- 
house 106; Planks of charred 
wood hang from the ceiling of 
townhouse 105 the morning after 
the fire; Two firefighters trudge 
through the flooded road sepa- 
rating the suites and the 100’s 
townhouses at around 9 a.m. on 
Monday, Feb. 17. 


' Addicted: the need for greed 


New York Times op-ed examines wealth obsession 


By Paige Leahy 
Arts & Lifestyle Editor 


We all know the stereotype 
of addiction: getting nervous 
when the supply runs out, beads 
of sweat dripping down their 
spine as they cautiously make 
their next move and describing 
themselves as being on a low 
when they don’t have enough of 
it. i 

Many people would see the 
above description as symptoms 
a drug addict would typically 
experience.. What most do not 
realize is that these are also the 
symptoms for the not-so-obvious 
addiction some young~ people 
across the nation are suffering 
from: wealth addiction and the 
need for greed: 

On Jan. 20, The New York 
Times published an op-ed en- 
titled, “For the Love of Money,” 
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written by Samuel Polk. In the 
piece, Polk introduces readers to 
this notion of wealth addiction, 
and tells the story of when he 
was young and thirsty for money, 
with Wall Street on his mind. 
“Growing up I thought 
‘rich’ meant making over $100k 
a year,’ said Polk in an email 
interview with The Defender. “I 
grew up lower middle class—so 
rich also meant having a nice car. 
Wall Street was an entirely dif- 
ferent world, a different class. 
Rich meant seven figure bo- 
nuses, Owning vacation homes, 
wearing clothes that cost more 
than my family’s monthly rent. 
It meant country clubs and trips 
to the Bahamas, range rovers and 
tailored suits. It meant never ever 
ever worrying about how much 


Polk began his journey to 
addiction at Columbia University 
where he dabbled heavily in drug 
and alcohol usage. He later at- 
tributes this kind of abuse to the 
growth of his wealth addiction. 

“Kids that abuse drugs and 
alcohol are kids who have some- 
thing broken inside them,” Polk 
said. “And people with something 
broken inside them are more like- 
ly to need to numb that pain they 
are feeling through drugs and 
alcohol, or try to compensate for 
that brokenness through achieve- 
ment, prestige or wealth.” 

This kind of compensation 
is exactly what Polk went on to 
do. After graduating from Co- 
lumbia, he obtained a job at Bank 
of America. In his article, he tells 
us at the end of his first year, he 


money was in your bank account, received a $40,000 bonus. 
because that was just a tiny frac- 
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By Morgan Peterson 
Staff Writer 


The student association an- 
nounced that the Vermont Ibutwa 
Initiative was the winner of the 
annual Fix It With Five grant on 
Feb. 26. 

Around 500 students voted 
for the Vermont Ibutwa Initia- 
tive, an organization that aims 
to bring aid to rape victims in 
the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. 

Cleophace Mukeba, the 
founder of the Vermont Ibutwa 
Initiative noted that, “Our mis- 
sion is to help victims of sexual 
and gender-based violence re- 
build their lives by addressing 
their physical, psychological, so- 
cial and economic needs.” 

The Fbutwa Initiative was 
started by Mukeba after becom- 
ing inspired by the Dear Hillary 
Campaign. The Dear Hillary 
Campaign was a writing cam- 
paign that started at St. Michael’s 
and became a nationwide orga- 
nization which brought people 
together to write to former Sec- 
retary of State Hillary Clinton 
urging her to intervene in the 
Congo. Since Clinton is no lon- 
ger secretary of state, the organi- 
zation has changed its name to St. 
Michael’s College for the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo 
(SMC for DRC). 

Fix It With Five is a student- 
led committee that takes $5 from 
each students’ activities fee and 
pools it together to give a $10,000 
grant to a local organization. The 
organizations have to meet the 
club’s criteria of being a non- 
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“Tt. was like 50 in our house 
for a while,” Welch said. “I don’t 
know what happened, but it just 
started working too fast. It was 
never such a big problem that we 
found it imperative to put in a 
work order, though.” 

David Cutler, director of 
facilities, described the heating 
system of the townhouses as be- 
ing run by electric storage heat- 
ers powered by a central grid. 
The grid charges the heaters 
early in the morning and then the 
heaters pump the stored heat into 
the house. 

“What we really do is we 
charge those at night and off 
peak,” Cutler said. “So, in gen- 
eral, around 12:30-1:00. There 
are lots of townhouse units and 
we treat the six units attached 
like one building in the charging 
system. So, we’ll turn this block 
of six on, then this block of six 
on, and those come on at various 
times. That’s all controlled by the 
peak of the college electrical de- 
mand, so it’s monitoring our elec- 
trical consumption. The easiest 
valley to find is 1 a.m. to eight or 
nine in the morning, because stu- 
dents typically aren’t functioning 
so we tend to charge them during 
that time.” 
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profit in the Chittenden County 
area before they are invited to ap- 
ply by the committee of students. 
Each organization sends in an 
application to the club commit- 
tee, which will read and deliber- 
ate, bringing the number down to 
three. 

“We definitely remain non- 
biased throughout the process. 
We had 43 apply and together the 
seven of us had to choose three 
and that, I think, can be chal- 
lenging for just a group of us and 
then we turn it over to as many as 
2,000 students to choose the final 
one,” said Liz Kendall, *14, chair 
leader of Fix It With Five. 

After the three finalists are 
chosen, they present their causes 
to the student body and voting 
begins. This year the club decid- 
ed to use traditional paper ballot 
voting instead of online voting. 

“The description of where 
the money would be going is not 


on the online version, so with . 


the paper ballots you can read 
and see exactly where the money 
is going, what the organization 
stands for, and kind of get a bet- 
ter glimpse of it than if you were 
voting online,” said Emily Caro- 
lin, ’16, co-vice president of Fix 
It With Five. 

According to Alyssa Cuddy, 
‘14, an intern for Ibutwa Initia- 
tive, this grant goes a long way 
in terms of helping the winning 
organization receive more funds 
that they can put to use in many 
different aspects of their work. 

“On one hand, with the grant 
as a small amount it’s unlikely 
we will solve a huge community 
issue,” said Joan Wagner, direc- 


UP THE 


The decision to use electric 
storage heating was made in 
1981, while the 100 townhouses 
were still under construction. A 
study was conducted to deter- 
mine whether or not storage heat- 
ing was a more viable option, in 
comparison to baseboard heating. 

While electric baseboard 
heating was conventional at the 
time, and required fewer kilo- 
watts to heat an individual house, 
the projected savings on heating 
and energy bills was estimated 
to be at about $68,000 per year 
in 1981 dollars, which would 
be equivalent to $174,807 today 
when adjusted for inflation, ac- 
cording to the Consumer Price 
Index. The cost of installing and 


‘maintaining storage heat would 


be paid back within about six 
years, according to the study. 

A big concern of students 
and parents, who contacted Cut- 
ler not long after the fire, was 
where the smoke detectors in the 
houses are located. Despite there 
not being one in the downstairs 
common rooms of the houses, 
Cutler maintained that the smoke 
detector in the hallway on the 
second floor was a good strategic 
place to put one that would alert 
the whole house. 


Ibutwa Initiative wins Fix It With 
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Cleophace Mukeba sits with a little girl after interviewing her mother during his fact-finding trip in the 
summer of 2012 in the South Kivu region of the Democratic Republic of the Congo. The little girl was born 


tor of the Center for Engaged 
Learning and Fix It With Five 
advisor. “But the gesture of in- 
vesting in an organization, that 
follows practices that really looks 
to change the course of people’s 
lives, is really the core of what 
the mission is. When you look at 
it in that light, $10,000 is really a 
huge amount.” 

According to Kendall and 
Carolin, winning the Fix It With 
Five grant is a big feat for the 
Ibutwa Initiative. “They are the 
lowest budget recipient in the 


PIECES: 


“The fire code says there 
has to be a smoke detector in 
the common space,” Cutler said. 
“There’s one at the top of the 
stairs, that’s in the living space, 
because smoke rises. So, the de- 
cision was made years ago and 
approved by the state of Vermont 
that that should be their location 
because that’s the most likely 
place to pick up the smoke.” 

After the fire, Cutler received 
numerous calls from concerned 
parents 
“lack” of smoke detectors in the 
townhouses, which prompted 
him to send staff from the Physi- 
cal Plant, on Wednesday, Feb. 26, 
to test all common area smoke 


detectors to make sure that they 


were in the right spot and were 
working properly. 

“My electricians are under 
very stringent orders,’ Cutler 
said. “If-there’s one missing, I 
want to know because I don’t 
want to be telling a parent it’s 
not there. If there’s one miss- 
ing, I’m not going to hide it. We 
had calls over the weekend from 
parents saying ‘our kids didn’t 
have smoke detectors,’ then we 
go in and see that they’ve got the 
smoke detectors covered up by 
a tapestry. I’m going to confirm 


about the perceived 


past five years so this grant will 
almost double their own budget,” 
Kendall said. “I think we’re all 
very pleased.” 

The money from the grant 
will go to providing a second 
field coordinator in the Congo 
to help bring the Ibutwa aid and 
message to more women in dis- 
tant rural areas. The money will 
also be added to the medical 
supplies budget and in provid- 
ing transportation to Mukeba to 
speak on behalf of these women 
around the United States. 


with my professional team that 
they’re there so the next parent I 
can look them in the eye and say 
‘it is there, you need to talk to 
your kid.” } 
Indeed, as the events on Feb. 
17 proceeded, the upstairs smoke 
detector did its job of warning 
Welch’s roommates, Timothy 
Connors, *14 and Christopher 
Forlenza, 14 of the fire so they 
could get out of the house in time. 
“Yeah, the smoke detector is 
what woke them up,” Welch said. 
“Chris and Tim came downstairs 
and that whole corner was en- 
gulfed in flames. They went out 
to the front door, I was in the 
house for two or three minutes 
before they called up to me and 
I got out through the window. I 
only got a couple of cuts that have 


‘ healed now.” 


As of now, the fate of the 
damaged house is unknown. The 
fire marshal and the college’s in- 
surance companies will give a 
full report on the incident and the 
insurance company will compen- 
sate the college for the damages. 
According to Cutler, the decision 
is ultimately up to the adminis- 
tration and Residence Life as to 
what to do with the insurance 
money. 


Mukeba said that the Ver- 
mont Ibutwa Initiative is very 
grateful to win the grant and 


on tt nal 


Five grant 


thankful to the St. Michael’s - — 


community. 
“I love them all. They are 
great, exceptional and caring 
people,” Mukeba said. _ 
“There is no other campus 
that I know that has this kind of 
student funded and student led 
program,” said Wagner. “T think 


that’s something quite unique for. 


St. Mikes and for students to do.” 


“That'll really be a Student 


Life or the president’s decision. If 


' they’re not really desirable hous- 


ing, because of the double rooms, 
should we rebuild them or not?” 


Cutler said, “That’s the bottom — 


line, if that’s our least desirable 


housing, should we take that 
money and buy more Quad Com- 
mons-type housing or should we 


take it down and build 300s style 


housing or should we rebuild it 
because in a normal year, juniors 
are very happy to get that? So, 
that’s the way that’Il play out, but 
I don’t think that decision’s been 
made.” 


The students who were dis- 


placed by the fire have since 
moved out of the DoubleTree Ho- 
tel in South Burlington, where 
they had been staying until re- 


cently. They will now be living 


at the UVM graduate student 
houses on North Campus for the 
remainder of the semester. 

“T sit here not happy about 


‘the fire, not happy about any of 


it,” Cutler said. “But, at least ev- 
erybody’s safe and that’s the ulti- 
mate responsibility of my job is 
to keep the community safe and 
that’s what worked out.” 





. 
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CCTA contract disputes may lead to strike 


By Ivana Andreani 
Photo Editor 


The four oversized tires hiss 
with each ungentle halt at a red 
light. Green fluorescent lights 
cast filtered shadows onto. these 
silent individuals’ faces. The 
ridged black floor is splotched 
with white dust from the salt resi- 
due that has detached itself from 
passengers’ shoes. A rumbling 


hum of the back motor drowns . 


out outside noise and warms the 


people sitting in the last row just — 


a little bit more than the rest. 

- Many St. Michael’s students, 
faculty, staff and other Chitten- 
den County residents may recog- 
nize this as the familiar interior 
of a Chittenden County Trans- 
portation Authority (CCTA) bus. 


There is a possibility that start- 


ing Monday, all local Vermont- 


ers will be unable to hitch a ride. 
on these communal vehicles: the: 


bus drivers are prepared to strike 
if no compromise can be reached 
with their company. 

CCTA is struggling to come 
up with a settlement with its bus 
drivers and the drivers’ union. 

The two sides met on Feb. 21 
to pursue negotiations, but after 
a 15-hour-long meeting at an un- 
disclosed location, both the driv- 
ers and CCTA officials left with- 
out a final settlement. The drivers 
are threatening to strike if their 
concessions are not met. 

“From what I understand 
if we agreed on something they 
wanted to go back and fine tune 
it,’ said Rob Slingerland, a bus 
driver and active proponent in the 
union activities during the recent 
negotiation process. “And we’re 
like wait a minute,-we agreed on 
that already.” 


SMC for DRC invited to the United 





“Nothing was TA-ed,” 
Slingerland said in reference to 
the making of a tentative agree- 
ment (TA). “And the agreements 
that they did agree to were set 
aside without being TA-ed. If we 
were negotiating something else, 
they’d want to go back and fine- 
tune that. Once you TA on some- 


thing, it’s off the table. It can’t be: 


touched.” 
“The hours, the discipline 
and the part timers,” are the three 


main pointsbus drivers are focus- 


ing on, according to Singerland. 
“Those are the three fighting 
points or negotiating points.” ~ 

Slingerland.. explained. that 
the company wants to lengthen 
the spread time, period between 
shifts, from.12 and a half hours 
to 13. and a half hours. 

“Tt would be worse, we would 
be giving them another hour 
of our time,’ Slingerland said. 
“We're there and when we’re in 
between shifts, we’re not being 
paid but we can’t do anything.” 

The company is filling the 
schedule with part-time driv- 
ers yet full-time drivers are not 
being scheduled full 40 hours 
weeks. Slingerland claims that 
the CCTA is, “fighting for part- 
timers.” 

The drivers feel that in terms 
of disciplinary rules, their con- 
tracts have greater influence over 
their employee handbook. How- 
ever, drivers have been receiving 
disciplinary infractions based off 
of the handbook. 


“We go by the contract so we ~ 


have a.clause in where it states 
that the contract supersedes any 
handbook,” Slingerland said. “In 
the past they’ve used the hand- 
book against drivers for breaking 
policies but didn’t break anything 





contractual.” 

“CCTA is not planning on 
any media outreach this week,” 
said Meredith Birkett, CCTA’s 
director of service development, 
in an email. 

The release, “CCTA’ and 
Drivers Work Toward Negotiated 
Settlement,” confirmed the com- 
pany’s involvement on Feb. 21 
with the drivers’ union. 

“At this time a settlement has 
not been reached,” the statement 
said. 

“CCTA and the driver’s 
Union worked together to discuss 
how to improve working condi- 
tions and significant progress 
was made,” said CCTA General 
Manager Bill Watterson in the 
press release. “CCTA looks for- 
ward to further discussions about 
these issues. We are making 
progress together and I believe 
we can reach agreement.” 

The Vermont Workers’ Cen- 
ter supported Slingerland and 
other drivers by standing by 
them at a Church Street confer- 
ence a few weeks ago. The group 
is a statewide organization that 
dedicates itself to defending the 
rights of workers and individuals 
all over Vermont. 

“T think that for us at the 
Worker’s Center, we support the 
drivers who give so much to the 
community,” said Avery Pittman, 
a representative from the union. 
“The fact that management is not 
respecting their voices or priori- 
tizing their wellbeing on the job 
is troubling to us. So we’re hop- 
ing to reach out and really show 
support for the drivers.” 

Despite the support from 
organizations like the VPC and 
community members, 
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SMC for DRC students attending the U.N. from left to right: Liz Kendall, Maddie Plauche, Caitlyn Burke, 
Mary Doane, Caitlin Smith, and Sarah Cormier. Not pictured: Jess Reid, Nikki Cusack, Alyssa Cuddy, 
Brianna McKinley, Jess Bachand, and Shannon McQueen. 


By Elaine Ezerins 
Staff Writer 


Caitlyn Burke, ’14, is dressed 
head-to-toe in St. Michael’s gear 
and has a friendly smile. One’s 
first impression of her is not. of 
a political advocate for female 
Congolese rape survivors. How- 
ever, since her freshman year, 
Burke has been an important fig- 
ure in St. Michael’s advocacy for 
international aid and change in 
policy in the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Congo as a member of the 
SMC for DRC club. 


Activism starts by “recog- 
nizing a problem and wanting to 
do something about it and con- 


_ necting with other people who 


feel the same way,” Burke said. 
“Finding ways to make little dif- 
ferences that add up over a long 
period of time.” 

Burke, along with 11 other 
SMC for DRC members and 
peace and justice professor Lau- 
rie Gagne, was invited by the 
Enough Project, a leading inter- 
national non-profit organization 
for Congolese rape survivors, to 
celebrate International Women’s 


Day at the United Nations in New 
York City. 

Joining other Congolese ad- 
vocacy groups, SMC for DRC 
will attend a panel discussion at 


the United Nations on the night of ~ 


March 6. Speakers on the panel 
include Samantha Power, United 
States ambassador to the United 
Nations; Robin Wright, actress 
from “The Princess Bride”; and 


‘others. 


The club, SMC for DRC, 
began as the Dear Hilary Cam- 
paign for the Congo in 2011. at 


St. Michael’s. It was named after 


with-— 
out any agreement between the 





CCTA and the drivers’ union, 
drivers are advising Vermont- 
ers to find alternative modes of 
transportation for next Monday. 
“The drivers are stronger 
than they ever have been,” Sling- 
erland said. “If the company 
doesn’t see that right now then 
they’ll see us walk on Monday 
the 10th. The whole group has 


come to a point where enough is ~ 


enough.” 
Commuters all over Chitten- 
den ape may be left without 


former Secretary of State Hilary 
Clinton, due to her efforts in rais- 
ing international awareness of 
the magnitude of rape victims in 
eastern Congo and pledging $17 
million in humanitarian aid to 
hospital Heal Africa in 2009. 

As a Congolese. advocacy 
group, SMC for DRC has ad- 
vocated for the U.S. to supply a 
special envoy, withdraw all non- 
humanitarian aid to Rwanda be- 
cause of rebel groups and pres- 
sure the state department to make 
peace in eastern Congo a foreign 
policy priority. 

“We just care about Africa,” 
said Gagne, adviser of SMC for 
DRC. “You can’t know about Af- 
rica and not think that something 
has to be done.” 

The club annually mails 
postcards to the Department of 
State asking for humanitarian aid, 
for the women in eastern Congo, 
and shows films on campus, such 
as “The Greatest Silence: Rape in 
the Congo” on Feb. 24. 

The award-winning docu- 
mentary by Lisa F. Jackson 
shows the utilization of rape as 
a weapon of war by rebel groups 
since the start of the civil war 
in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo in 1998. Rape continues 
the economic instability of the 
region and exploitation of profit- 


PHOTO BY IVANA ANDREANI 
CCTA bus drivers Mike Walker (left) and Rob Slingerland (right) 
voiced their concerns with the CCTA’s recent terms of negotiations 
during the SLAM panel about unions on Feb. 19. 


public transportation. The daily 
ride to school for commuter stu- 
dents like Hannah Thistle, 717, 
will be affected by the strike if it 
takes place. 

“Tt would make my life cer- 
tainly quite a bit more difficult,” 
Thistle said. “Hopefully they get 
what they want. I know this has 
happened in the past and right at 
the last minute there was a deal 
that worked out.” 


Nations 


able minerals. 

A woman of eastern Congo, 
Marie Jeanne, 34, is a mother 
of eight during the production 
of the documentary. While five 
months pregnant, she was raped 
by five soldiers and consequently 
abandoned by her husband. “He 
tells the children I wanted to be 
raped,” Jeanne said. “I hated my- 
self.” 

Jeanne is one of two mil- 
lion women ‘that were raped 
in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo since 2011, according to 
The American Journal of Public 
Health. 

SMC for DRC hopes to learn 
more about the initiatives that 
help these women on a global 
scale in order to be more effec- 
tive locally. 

Alyssa Cuddy, ‘14, is excited 
to network with other advocacy 
groups during the panel at the 
U.N., since activism has always 
been a large part of her life. 

“Tt comes from where I grew 
up, in a really inner-city area, and 
then when I studied abroad, I also 
went to developing countries, so 
I saw a lot of that poverty and in- 
equality,” Cuddy said. “When | 
see other people in those difficult 
situations, I’m really passionate 
about trying to help.” 
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Ash Beckham speaks about LGBTQ community 


By Colin Flanders 
Staff Writer 


Ash Beckham opened the 
door for a much wider conversa- 
tion about the LGBTQ commu- 
nity within the Catholic environ- 
ment on St. Michael’s campus as 
she spoke before students and 
faculty on Feb. 24. 

Beckham’s recent claim to 
fame stemmed from her TED talk 
given in September 2013 titled, 
“Coming Out of Your Closet.” 

Pausing briefly at times to 
allow the laughter to die down, 
Beckham shared stories of her 
experiences to show the difficul- 
ties all humans share. 

“We’re all more alike than 
we realize7’ Beckham’ said. 
“We’ve all lived in a closet. It 
might not have been a gay closet. 
But, at some point in our lives, - 
we’ve all hid something about 
ourselves from the world. And I 
say, we all have a truth.” 

Beckham told the audience 
to find this truth and give voice 
to it, urging the need for self-au- 
thenticity. 

“We don’t need you to be 
perfect, we need you to be you,” 
Beckham said. The event was 
sponsored by Common Ground, 
the lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans- 
gender and queer (LGBTQ) club 
on campus. The club’s aim is to 
“address issues of concern to the 
lesbian, gay and bisexual mem- 
bers of our community,” accord- 
ing to the school’s website. 

Trevor Madore, 715, presi- 


LEONARDO'S 





Fresh Quality Pizze 


dent of Common Ground, noted 
the importance of the club in 
finding congruency among issues 
raised in the LGBTQ community. 

“Personally, it’s kind of dif- 
ficult because there’s a lot of dif- 
ferent understandings of these 
issues,” Madore said. “It’s about 
coming together and finding a 
balance of what the club should 
be pursuing.” 

One thing the audience 
seemed to agree on was the qual- 
ity of Beckham’s. presentation, 
which concluded to a standing 
ovation. 

“There’s sometimes this ten- 
dency when we have speakers 
come to campus to rein them- 
selves in, in order to appeal to a 
wider audience,’ Madore said. 
“But she was certainly very gay 
and very in your face about it. It 
was a powerful message.” 

Among the attendees was 
Jeffrey Trumbower, dean of the 
college. Trumbower, who will be 
stepping down as dean on June 
30 to return as a full-time profes- 
sor, is the first openly gay dean of 
a Catholic college. 

The Roman Catholic 
Church’s seemingly intolerant 
views on homosexuality make 
this pairing seem counterintui- 
tive. Yet, Trumbower believes 
this is a misconception. 

“T think it’s important to un- 
derstand that the official teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church 
sometimes are mischaracterized 
in the popular press,” Trumbower 
said. 
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LEONARDO’S BASICS 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG 14.25 PLUS TAX 


SAUCES CRUSTS 

Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 

Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 

Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 

Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 

Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MEDADD 50LGADD.75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ADD 3.50 


PIZZA TOPPINGS MED $1.50 each LG $1.75 each PLUS TAX 


CHICKEN WINGS 


REGULAR / HOT / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 
PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS 
REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THAI 


SINGLE (1lb) $7.25 / DOUBLE (2Ib) $13.50 

DOUBE DOUBLE (4lb) $25.00 PLUS TAX 

FRESH SALADS 
GARDEN $4.75 

GREEK $5.75 PLUS TAX 


FRESH BREADSTICKS 
GARLIC $4.50 

CHEESY $5.50 

SWEET CINNAMON $3.75 
SWEET NUTELLA $4.75 


PIZZA ACCENTS MED $0.50 each LG $0.75 each 


SRIRACHA SAUCE 
CAJUN SPICE 





HONEY 
MESQUITE SPICE 


TRADITIONAL 


He stated that although some 
doctrines consider homosexual- 
ity as an immoral act, he believes 
the Catholic teaching of respect- 
ing the individual outweighs 
those sentiments. 

An article published in 2005 
by Out in the Mountains, an LG- 
BTQ online newspaper, recog- 
nized Trumbower’s appointment 
to his current position. Although 
the response from colleagues was 
positive, not all in the Catholic 


’ community agreed. 


“For about two weeks in May 
or June, my office got flamed with 
all kinds of vicious hate emails,” 
Trumbower recalled. 

After upholding the institu- 
tion’s policy against accredited 
internships at Planned Parent- 
hood five years later, Trumbower 
was met with another heap of 
emails, this time in admiration. 

“They said what a wonderful 
dean I am and that I’m upholding 
the Catholic traditions of this fine 
institution, and they wish more 
deans were sensitive to that,” 
Trumbower said, with a laugh. 
“T wanted to write them back, at- 
tach the earlier emails and say, do 
you realize I’m the same. person 
who was vilified years earlier?” 

Trumbower said that due to 
the college’s open, non-discrimi- 
natory view towards the LGBTQ 
community, he has never felt torn 
between his personal beliefs and 
the agenda of St. Michael’s. 

“There’s nothing in the 
views of the college that has been 
of a nature that I felt in my con- 


951-9000 


WWW.LEON ARDOSONLINECOM 


ORDER ONLINE 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Sliced Red Onions, 


Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 


MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 
Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Wester Beef and 
New England Baked Ham 

NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Sliced Red Onions, Extra Ground Beef, oe Smoked Bacon, 
Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese 
AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped 
Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked 
Bacon, Hot Italian Sausage 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England 
Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella 
Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions with 
Gorgonzola Cheeses 


ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 


Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 
Chicken Breast, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 


Roasted Red Peppers 


LEONARDO’S WORKS MED $14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian 


Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green 


Peppers and California Black Olives 








MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 





science that I .couldn’t uphold,” 
Trumbower said. 

Citing both the backlash and 
praise he received from some in 
the Catholic community, Trum- 
bower stressed the importance of 
understanding the big picture. 

“T may get flames from this 
article,’ Trumbower said. “It 
shows you how complicated and 
nuanced these things are. It’s 
not just the idea or the flavor of 
the moment. You need to look at 
the much larger context to know 
what’s going on.” 

Yet, Beckham’s talk chal- 
lenges this overarching view, 
instead emphasizing the impor- 
tance of promoting change on the 
individual level. 

“What if our task is not 


PHOTO BY ALEXANDRA BECK 


Ash Beckham spoke to students and faculty about homophobia, the 
LGBTQ experience, and “coming out of your own closet” on Feb. 24. 


as daunting as we think it is?” - 


Beckham said. “What if all we 


have to do is share our truth with - 


one person who doesn’t know it 
yet?” 

She challenged the audience 
to find this person, and “just have 
that conversation.” 

“What if it was just that sim- 
ple to change the world,” Beck- 
ham said. “Maybe it is. Maybe 
it’s not. But, I can say standing in 
a room full of people who know 
that the very basis of our move- 
ment is to love who we want and 
be who we are, that I know you 
too would much rather live in a 
world where maybe, just maybe, 
your truth is exactly what the 
world needs.” 


SIGNATURE GOURMET MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 


, Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh 
Green Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, Shredded Potatoes, 
Smoked Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 


Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried 
Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
MOLLY’S CHICKEN MUSHROOM CARBONARA 

Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Cheddar/Mozzarella/ 
Parmesan Cheese, White Mushrooms and Red Onions, 
Smoked Bacon, Marinated Chicken 

FENNEL SAUSAGE GROUMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Sedan More aie Cheese, Hot 


Italian 


Sausage, Fennel, Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach 


with Gorgonzola Cheese 
THAI CHICKEN 


Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated 


Chicken Breast, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell 


Peppers 


z INSPIRED VEGETARIAN MED $13.95 LG $18.95 PLUS TAX 


GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, White ~ 


_ Mushrooms, Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat 


Cheese with Drizzled Honey 


VEGETARIAN WORKS 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Cut 


Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red 
Onions, Plum Tomatoes and California Black Olives 


GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green 


Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with 


Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 


Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, 


Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and 
California:‘Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 


FOUR CHEESE FUSION 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and 


Gorgonzola Cheeses 


PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN. 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Sun 


Dried Tomatoes, Red Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta 


Cheese 
VEGAN SALVATION 


Tomatoes, Black Olives 


MED$14.75 LG $19.95 PLUS TAX 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Chopped 
Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Plum 
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Students support local farmers with CSA 


Intervale Food Hub brings locally grown food to St. Michael’s campus 


By Betsy Manero 
Features Editor 


Eating local food sounds like 
a difficult undertaking, especial- 
ly for the average college student. 
The higher shelf prices of locally 
grown fruits and vegetables at 
the grocery store can be hard to 
swing, causing students to stick 
to less expensive options. 

A minority of students have 
discovered an alternative. Com- 
munity supported agriculture, or 
CSA, connects farmers directly 
with their customers by cutting 
out the grocery store middleman. 

While eating locally through 
a CSA might be more expensive 
than buying from a grocery store, 
Heather Lynch, the sustainabil- 
ity coordinator at St. Michael’s, 
argues the benefits are worth the 
cost. 

“I know a lot of people say 
that cost is an issue,” Lynch said. 
“My big thing, I don’t think that’s 
an issue, because what you’re 


paying in the grocery store does 
not accurately reflect the cost of 
that item. Cheap food is cheap 
food.” 

The Intervale Food Hub 
functions slightly differently 
than a typical CSA. Instead of 
having one to two farms working 
together, the food hub works with 
45 farms. 

According to Kendall Frost, 
the head of marketing and out- 
reach at the food hub, this takes 
pressure off of farms to provide 
enough food for all the subscrip- 
tions while continuing to keep a 
steady flow of locally grown food 
going to subscribers. 

The Intervale Food Hub de- 
livers two types of subscriptions 
to St. Michael’s campus, one of 
which is weekly or bi-weekly, 
semester-long subscription that 
is designed specifically for stu- 
dents. 

“We deliver based on the ac- 
ademic calendar, so we take the 
spring breaks into account and 


things like that,” said Frost. “We 
definitely design our baskets to 
be kind of single serving, know- 
ing that a lot of students are buy- 
ing this just for themselves and 
probably learning how to cook 
and doing a lot of food prep for 
their first time on their own, and 
it’s also more sensitive to the stu- 
dent budget.” 

Emma Kast, 714, and Nora 
Stoelting, °14, decided to share 
a CSA subscription from the In- 
tervale Food.Hub for their senior 
year. 

“It’s a good way to support 
the local agriculture and I value 
buying local food anyways,” 


‘Kast said of her CSA. “It’s also 


sweet because each week we 
have our vegetables already there 
for us. We just have to go to Klein 
to pick them up.” 

Kast and Stoelting have one 
of the 27 CSA subscriptions on 
campus. While not all of those 
subscriptions are shared, Kast 
feels that it’s the most efficient 
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The Intervale Food Hub delievers baskets of locally grown food to 
Klein Hall every Friday during the academic year. 


’ way to have a CSA. 


“We have so many things 
that it’s-a lot easier to share one, 
especially because it comes every 
week,” Kast said. “Sometimes we 
still have so many vegetables that 


we don’t know what to do with 
them. I think it just makes sense 
to have it with two people as op- 
posed to one.” 


SEE LOCAL FOOD, PAGE 6 


Visiting SMC campus for the first time 


Changing the way that tour guides show off SMC to prospective students 


By Sharon Rhodes 
Staff Writer 


A college visit can give you 
crucial insight into a school’s 
atmosphere. A student-led tour 
provides personal experiences on 
a campus and, in some cases, a 
tour guide may have the power to 
influence a prospective student’s 
decision as to whether or not to 
enroll at St. Michael’s. 

Starting this semester, 
changes have been made to the 
St. Michael’s tour guide applica- 
tion process. 

It is a tour guide’s job to 
represent the school, a task that 
comes with much training. They 
are responsible for knowing 
about the various clubs and ac- 
tivities offered on campus, infor- 


mation about majors and minors, 





as well as general knowledge 
that pertains to the college. Tour 
guides must be prepared for any 
kind of miscellaneous question a 
student or parent may ask. 

One of the first changes was 
in the application process to be- 
come a tour guide. In the past, the 
college has provided paper appli- 
cations for students interested in 
becoming tour guides. This year, 
they were done electronically via 
a Google form. 

“Tt’s just simpler,” said Mat- 
thew Seklecki, assistant director 
of admissions and one of four 
advisor of Founders Society. He 
explained that students preferred 
submitting a digital application 
instead of trekking to the Hoehl 


- Welcome Center to apply. 


Not only is it easier for ad- 
missions counselors to sort 


through and analyze the data, but 
it is easier for students to apply. 
According to Seklecki, over 80 
students applied to become tour 
guides this year, a number higher 
than he’s seen in the past. 

Group processing is held af- 
ter applications are submitted. It 
is during this selection that stu- 
dents role-play, act out skits and 
participate in other icebreaker 
activities to get to know one an- 
other. 

Sarah Carilo, 16, attended 
the group processing held Feb. 23 
and said it was engaging and fun. 

“T feel like it was helpful for 
current tour guides to see them 
doing these icebreakers and good 
for us to meet some of the tour 
guides,” she said. 

Then comes the interview: 


‘Students previously were inter- 
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Brianna Saunders, ‘14, center, gives a tour to prospective student and high school junior Emily Calder, 
left, and her family from Hopkinton, NH, on Tuesday, Feb. 25. 


“ous. 


viewed by admissions counsel- 


ors, but this year students are in- 
terviewed by current tour guides. 
Seklecki thinks this is a positive 
change. 

“Tt’ll make them feel a little 
more comfortable and involve 
current tour guides in the pro- 
cess,” Seklecki said. After all, he 
added, “they’re living this life.” 

Kate Anderson, 714, alumni 
coordinator of Founders Society, 
couldn’t agree more. She said 
having students conduct the in- 
terviews “lets people open up 
more so they’re not as shy or seri- 
Anderson expects that stu- 
dents would appear more serious 
and straightforward when inter- 
viewed. by the administration, 
and added that the change “takes 
stress off of administration work- 
OTS aaece 

Residential halls are also 
back on tour routes this year. 

“This is a four-year residen- 
tial college,” Seklecki said. “We 
must show four years of living.” 
Tour groups now visit a fresh- 
man residential hall, a suite and 
a townhouse. 

- Seklecki stressed how im- 
portant it is for prospective stu- 
dents to “see a real room and 
picture themselves living here.” 
But it can be a challenge finding 
a student willing and available to 
show their room. 

. Anderson also noted that 
while seeing a student room is 
important, you can’t expect stu- 
dents to have their room clean at 
all times and that students’ pri- 
vacy must be respected. 

When a real room can’t be 
shown, tour guides show a mock 


room, formerly- the Joyce Hall 
staff office. The room has two 
beds, two desks and is decorated 
in St. Michael’s gear, but is miss- 
ing a closet. 

Currently, Seklecki_ esti- 
mates St. Michael’s to have be- 
tween 80-90 tour guides. There 
are certain characteristics a stu- 
dent must have to become a good 
tour guide. 

“Someone who loves St. 
Mike’s, is a good public speaker 
and good at showing families 
around and why they love St. 
Mike’s,” said Marci Wood, 714, 
tour enide coordinator for Found- 
ers Society. 

Being. a tour guide is all 
about being a role model for St. 
Mike’s. 

“Tours are more about sto- 
ries than facts,” said Anderson. 
She explained that the facts are 
told in a 15-minute info session 
before every tour. “My job is to 
tell families my experience at 
school.” 

But being a tour guide also 
has its challenges. 

“It’s tough when parents 
take over the tour,’ Anderson 
said. “We’re trying to appeal to 
students.” 

Even with challenges, how- 
ever, a tour guide’s ultimate goal 
is to show prospective students 
and. families all the best aspects 
of St. Michael’s. 

“Tour guides are ambassa- 
dors for the college,’ Seklecki 
said. “They may be the first per- 
son prospective students meet 
and may be the only person pro- 
spective students encounter at St. 
Mike’s.” 
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Polk describes this as one of 
his most memorable moments, 
particularly in his advancement 
of greediness. 

“That was the first moment 
that I’d ever been free of day-to- 
day worries about money and it 
was an incredible feeling of safe- 
ty and freedom,” Polk said in his 
interview with the Defender. “It 
was like the first hit of cocaine— 
it felt so good, ee all I wanted 
was to do it again.” 

That is exactly what Polk 
did over the course of the next 
few years after receiving that ini- 
tial bonus; he climbed the “Wall 
Street ladder” as he describes it 
in his article. As he gained sta- 
tus and wealth, the only thing he 
found himself wanting to do was 
make more money. 

“I wanted a billion dollars,” 
Polk wrote. “It’s staggering to 
think that in the course of five 
years, I’d gone from being thrilled 
at my first bonus - $40,000 - to 
being disappointed when, my 
second year at the hedge fund, I 
was paid ‘only’ $1.5 million.” 

Having millions of dollars 
was not enough for Polk. The 


only goal in mind was getting to, 


a billion dollars, and even then, 
the desire would only continue. 

“Wealth... addicts. seek 
wealth for its: own sake,” / 
said -Leon F. Seltzer, a 
clinical psychologist 
who wrote on the 
idea of greed be- 
ing the ultimate 
addiction for 
Psychology 
Today. 
maga- 
Zines 
ste sia) 
an 
email 
interview 
with The De- 
fender. “It’s not a 
means toward an end but has 
become an end in itself,” 

The true turning point for 
Polk, when he “began to see 
Wall Street with new eyes,” was 
when one of his superiors had 
expressed concern for losing 
more potential income within the 
company, with utter disregard of 
how other companies would be 
affected. 


After this instance, Polk be-~ 


gan to see not only his superiors 
and fellow traders as money ob- 
sessed wealth addicts, but also 
realized that he was suffering as 
an addict as well. 

“A drug addict will rob his 
grandmother to get a fix,” Polk 
said, making the connection be- 
tween drug addiction and wealth 
addiction. “Similarly, a wealth 
addict will destroy the planet, 
prioritize his accumulation of 
wealth over starving children, 
and always always rationalize 
his behavior. I say this not from 
a place of judgment, but from a 
place of experience.. That’s how 
I was.” 

Polk points out that 
it is important to recog- 
nize that the notion of 
wealth addiction is 
not appearing out 
of nowhere; it is 
rooted from 
the society 
in which 
we live. 


“Youn g 


«© unless they are fa- 
mous, rich, or powerful, 
then they are not worth a 
damn,” Polk stated. “That 
message is enforced by ev- 
ery magazine, every reality TV 
show, every. newspaper profile 
about the latest tech billionaire.” 
College-age kids and young 
adults who are-now just emerg- 
ing into the work force are feel- 
ing pressure from a vast array of 
sources to make as much money 
as possible, often believing that 
money is equated with status and 
power. Polk writes that since our 
culture looks up to the “super- 
rich,” there is no treatment or aid 
for those suffering from this kind 
of addiction, or for young adults 
who are on their way there. 
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While Kast and Stoelting 
think that a CSA is the best way 
to buy vegetables, other students 
don’t think that the system is for 
them. Gina Pandolfo, 714, had a 
CSA her junior year, but decided 
not to renew for her senior year. 

“T found myself supplement- 
ing with other vegetables that I 
wanted to buy every week; things 
like lettuce and tomatoes and 
other stuff that I wanted to make 
salads with every week,” said 
Pandolfo. 

Instead of the lettuce and 
tomatoes Pandolfo wanted, she 
found herself getting an abun- 
dance of more obscure vegeta- 
bles. 


. “There were certain things 
that it was a shame they went 
to waste. For example, if we got 
20 beats in one sitting, it wasn’t 
always easy to come up with 
what to do with 20 beats in one 
sitting,” said Pandolfo. “I think 
that’s great that they gave us such 
an abundant amount of produce, 
but it just wasn’t working out for 
me.” 

Some of the more obscure 


vegetables that Pandolfo was re- - 


ceiving could be explained with 
the change of season. In the win- 
ter, the Intervale Food Hub will 
start relying on root vegetables 
that are stored for the winter. 
“Right now is an interesting 





“T definitely dosée pressure ~ 


from national media for gradu- 
ating students and young adults 
to make more money,” said In- 


grid Peterson, associate direc-_ 


tor of career development at St. 
Michael’s. “While it is rare, I do 
occasionally see students who 
specifically want to make a lot of 
money.” 

As for why young people 
feel this pressure and set out to 
acquire an immense amount of 

cash, Polk states that, 

“Young people don’t 

necessarily want 

to buy a boat 

because 

they 

think a 

boat will 

make them 

happy. They 

want to buy a 

boat because that 

proves to the world 

that they are some- 
body.” 

































of happiness, twenty-some- 
things who begin to develop 
this kind of addiction feel that 


if they make more money, they 


can buy more luxurious assets 


to prove themselves. This then- 


leads to the wrongful association 
of what is thought to be happi- 


» ness with material items. 


“It leads an individual away, 
or astray, from what ultimately 
science has demonstrated is most 
related to happiness, namely, 
personal affiliations, 


part of a larger community,” said 
Seltzer in his interview with the 
Defender. “The values of money 
and wealth are too closely con- 


nected with materialism, on the ~ 


one hand, and narcissism on the 
other.” 

Polk notes that it is impor- 
tant to realize the world of Wall 
Street is not real life, but a world 
in itself. 

“Wall Street is a world unto 
itself, where making $500,000 
is the equivalent of being poor,” 
Polk said. “Spending every day. 
amongst millionaires, without 
any exposure to the lower end of 
the economic spectrum, I came to 
feel like this was the real world, 


time in the growing season be- 
cause we still have some of our 
winter root vegetables in stock, 
then as the weather warms up 
we're starting to see a transition 
and we'll start seeing greens,” 
said the. Intervale Food Hub’s 
Frost. “It’s a very weather depen- 
dent time.” 

Frost encourages subscrib- 
ers to embrace the seasonality of 
their CSA shares. The Intervale 
Food Hub sends out a weekly 
newsletter that includes recipes 
for some of the obscure ,vegeta- 
bles that subscribers might not 
know how to cook with. 

“The typical grocery store, 
when you go in, you can see all 


With this disregard : 


uncondi- . 
tional self-acceptance, meaning- 
ful work, and a sense of being — 





“A pickup.” 
Thomas Budd, 167 


“A personal pizza chef.” 
Shawna Norton, '15 


instead of this tiny sl 
Ness, a historical ak 


~ When addiction comes “to. 


mind, people usually think of 
needles, drugs and liver failure. 
Now, it can be associated with 
the stock market, Gucci leather 


wallets weighed down with cash . 


and bank accounts that exceed 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Polk has since recovered 
from his addiction: He now hopes 
that others will recognize wealth 
obsession as a true addiction, that 
includes suffering and withdraw- 


al, and that our society must stop © 


idolizing the elite wealthy popu- 


the same variety of fruits and 
vegetables almost year round, 
and it’s very easy to get used to 
that and to not think about the fact 
that to get spinach year round, a 
lot of produce has to be shipped 
in from thousands and thousands 
of miles away to be eaten outside 
of its growing season,” said Frost. 
“A big part of our outreach is ed- 
ucating people on different foods 
of different seasons.” 

There are currently only 27 
shares on campus, which is a 
larger number in comparison to 


past years. 


“A lot of kids, even in my en- 
vironmental studies senior semi- 
nar, had no idea about it,” said 


If you could buy anything in 
“the world, what would it be? ~ 





























“N business.” 
Ronald Hernendez, ’16 










“A ski cottage in 
Austria.” 
Ben Lambert,.’17_ 








“One of those giant 
tampolines that you put 
in the water.” 

~ Mickey O’Neill, ’14 


lation. As he writes, they are our 
“cultural gods.” 

“Money isn’t evil—it’s an 
important part of a balanced life,” 
Polk said. “But when people are 
hoarding money as if they were 
on the verge of starvation, even 
though it’s simply impossible for 
them to run out of money, then it 
seems to me clearly an addiction. 
But also remember this—I’m not 
making a diagnosis. ’m not a 
doctor. It’s a metaphor, to make 
clear that the American dream 
has been distorted into a night- 
mare of selfishness.” 


Kast. “It’s too bad because even 
some kids who, even if local food 
isn’t necessarily one of their main 
values, because if you break it 
down and split it between two 
people it comes out to be like $12 
a week. It’s such a good deal.” _ 

“The price tag for grocery 
store items doesn’t reflect the 
environmental degradation that 
is happening,” said Lynch. “It 
doesn’t reflect the breakdown of 
social communities, of contract 
farming where the farmers don’t 
even make a profit and they basi- 
cally loose the skill of what they 
were meant to do.” 


==” 








Wednesday 


Golden Dragon Acrobats | 
Flynn MainStage, 7 p.m. 


McFadden Irish Dancers 
Elks Lodge, 5 p.m. 


Monday 


Herbal Consultations 
City Market, 4-7 p.m. 


Shakti Tribal Belly Dance 


Soul Fire Studio, 5:30-6:45 p.m. 


Beginner Spanish Lessons 
57 Charlotte Street, 6:30-8 p.m. 


Peak Pitch 
Sugarbush Resort, 
8:30a.m.-4 p.m. 


Tuesday : 


“From Ants to Tigers: Agri- 
culture and Wildlife Con- 
setvation in India,” Seminar 
by Biology Professor Valerie 
Banschbach 

Saint Edmund’s Hall Farrell 
Room, 12-1.pm. 2 = 


a we es ach oe a ale Bl wl 


Friday 


Book & Bake Sale 
Grace Methodist Church, 
9 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Owl Hoot Evening Hike 


Niquette Bay State Park, 
5:30-7 p.m. 


Wednesday 


Renegade Writers’ Collective 
Open Mic Night 
Maglianero Cafe, 6 p.m. 


Open Discussion: Have You: 
Had a Spiritual Experience? E 


Fletcher Free Library, 7 p.m. 


Saturday 


Annual Concert for 
St. Patrick 
McCarthy Arts Center, 7 p.m. 


Learn Batik on Silk 


Davis Studio Gallery, 
10 a.m.-12 p.m. 


Thursday 


New World Jazz Composers 
Orchestra 


‘A Se Arts Center, 8 p.m. 


me 


Spring Reepecrt: Yellowcard 


& Cartel ~ 
Ross Sone Gentes! 7 p.m. 


ARTS & LIFESTYLE 


Sunday 


Burlington Yoga Conference 
UVM Davis Center, 
9 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Medieval Club Open House 
Underhill LD. Elementary 
School, 1-4:30 p.m. 


Friday 
Laughter Club 
The Wellness Co-Op, 


12-1 p.m. 


Salsa Dance Social 
Jazzercize Studio, 7-10 p.m. 





Super Mario Bros. and Donkey Kong run on Beethoven 


Musicologist and BOR SSOE Neil Lerner of Davidson College talks r music in Bu eae 


By Aaron Casson 
Columns Editor 

When one ‘thinks. back to the 
early age-of video g games, Super 
Mario Bros., Donkey Kong, and 
Pac-Man ate some of the first 
games that come to mind. Many 
of us have played at least one 
of these timeless games. What 
many do not realize is while 
you’re jumping over enemies or 
chasing ghosts, you are hearing 
a wide range of early classical 
music, ranging from a to 
Beethoven. 


On Feb. 20, St. Michael’ ie 


hosted Professor Neil Lerner, a 
musicologist from Davidson Col- 
lege, who gave a guest lecture on 
music in video games. Lerner fo- 
cused on the Super Mario Bros. 
and Donkey Kong franchises in 
his talk, identifying connections 
between the timeless games and 
famous classical music. 

Nathaniel Lew, associate 
professor of music, said that Le- 
rer’s visit to St. Michael’s was 
the product of a coincidental 
meeting. The two met at a con- 
vention for the American Mu- 
sicological Society, where Lew 
learned that Lerner was giving a 
talk at Middlebury College. 

“T asked an associate of mine 
from Middlebury, who was also 
attending the conference, if I 
could ‘borrow’ their guest lec- 
turer since he would be in the 
area, and he said it was okay.” 
said Lew. 

Lerner has been studying 
music in video games for the past 
four to five years, focusing pri- 
marily on the early age of video 
games. 

“Tt really goes back even 
farther than that,” said Lerner. 
“Back in the mid ’90s, there 
weren’t many music historians 
working on film music; I was one 
of the first people to do that work, 
but lately it has become more 


PHOTO BY ALEXANDRA BECK 


Students engage in Professor Neil Lerner’s lecture on Feb. 20. 


crowded.” 

In 2004, Lerner began teach- 
ing a class at Davidson College 
called Intro to Film and Media 
Studies, in which he covered not 


‘just film media, but also televi- 


sion, new media and video games. 
It was through these classes that 
Lerner’s interest in video game 
music began. 

“T started thinking pretty se- 
riously about video games from 
an academic point of view.” Le- 
rner said. 

In his talk at the Roy Event 
Center, Lerner recounted his long 
journey researching older video 


games and the music featured’ 


therein, traveling as far as Berlin, 
Germany to visit the Computer- 
spiele Museum. 

He discovered during his re- 
search many famous video games 
incorporated old traditions into 
new styles of sound. Lerner iden- 
tified one such example in the 
intermission music for the Ms. 
Pac-Man game, which harkened 
back to the rag-time style of the 
early 1900s. 

When discussing Donkey 
Kong, Lerner identified many 
early cinema tropes utilized by 
the game, namely the “damsel in 
distress” and the “chase scene.” 


He believed this game took inspi- 
ration from the silent films from 
the 1920s, and the music in the 
game reflected those tropes. 

When tackling Super Mario 
Bros., Lerner focused on what 
he called “interactive sound,” 
where certain sounds or music 
plays depending on the player’s 
movement. In this case, Lerner 
asserted that certain sounds in- 
dicated every action in the game, 
from Mario jumping to the player 
pausing the game. He also iden- 
tified simple musical tempos in 
certain parts of the game. He 
pointed out that the music from 
the final boss room resembled a 
typical “furioso” style of music. 

Despite a few technical is- 
sues in the beginning of the 
lecture, Lerner’s talk was well 
received by students and faculty 
alike. In addition to demonstrat- 
ing his knowledge, he also played 
a piano accompaniment for a si- 
lent film to demonstrate how the 
films were typically viewed in 
their time. 

“T really enjoyed putting con- 
nections between old silent films 
and video games,” Lew said. “It 
made me stop and wonder ‘why 
didn’t I think of that.” 

D.J. Tetreault, ’?15, was the 








PHOTO BY ALEXANDRA BECK 


Professor Neil Lerner of Davidson College presents his lecture to 
students on connections between certain genres of music with classic 
video games on Feb. 20 in the Roy Event Room of the Dion Family 


Student Center. 


student music department stu- 
dent liaison for Lerner while he 
was on campus, and also attend- 
ed his lecture. 

“TI love video game music, 
but I’ve focused mostly on more 
recent titles,” said Tetreault. “It 
was really eye opening hearing 
him talk about the roots of an in- 
dustry that I identify so closely 
with.” 

When asked if he would like 


to continue his research on video 
game music, Lerner was excited 
for the future. 

“T want to write just a book, 
and I have to kind of figure out 
how to limit it,” said Lerner. “It’s 
just a fun problem to have, the 
scope is really massive. Every- 
thing is low-hanging fruit right 


»” 


now. 
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Rev. continues to stay active at age 83 








Artistic, courageous, fun, 
challenging, and creativity are 
just some of the words members 
of the St. Michael’s dance team 
use to describe their team. 

These 12 dancers spend 
countless hours practicing, cho- 






ance team prepares for spring recital 


By Gracie Barney 
and Chelsea Hicking 


reographing and _ performing 
their routines for the St. Mi- 
chael’s community. As their an- 
nual spring show approaches, 
The Defender takes a closer look 
at what it takes to be a member 
of the team, 





MULTIMEDIA ONLINE 


For the full story go to 
defender.smcvt.edu 


PHOTOS BY ALEXANDRA BECK . 


Top left: Rev. Doherty prepares 


to put on his cross-country skis 
Top right: Doherty locks into his 
skis 

Bottom right: Doherty cross 
country skis in below freezing 
temperatures on Tuesday, Feb. 


25. 


PHOTO BOTTOM LEFT BY LAUREN 
FRIEDGEN 


Rev. Doherty prepares for 
afternoon mass Wednesday, 
Feb. 26. 


By Alexandra Beck, 
Lauren Friedgen 
and Cameron Miller 


Bundled in a winter coat, hat 
and gloves to brave the cool air 
and gusty winds, the Rev. Ray 
Doherty, S.S.E., glides across 
the snow. At 83 years old, cross- 
country skiing has become his 
favorite form of exercise. Al- 


though he once hated winter, — 


Doherty now tries to go cross- 
country skiing around the St. 
Michael’s campus everyday. 
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For the full story go to 
defender.smevt.edu — 





PHOTOS BY GRACIE BARNEY 


Clockwise from top: the St. Michael’s dance team begins a group dance routine; Kelsey Pett, ‘16, performs her solo; Christine Manty, ’14, practices her group dance; and members 
of the St. Michael’s dance team practice their foot work. ‘ 
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Defending women’s right to choose their own future 


Young women in college 
need to find a husband before 
they graduate, as we aren’t get- 
ting any younger, and for most of 
us, the cornerstone of our future 
happiness will be the man we 
marry. 

These are the thoughts of Su- 
san Patton, someone who many 
of you probably don’t recognize. 

Patton is a Princeton alum- 
na, class of 1977, who last year 
around this time submitted a 
letter to the editor to the Daily 
Princetonian. Her letter to the 
editor was written as advice to 
the young females attending 
Princeton, or as she calls them, 
“the daughters I never had,” tell- 
ing them to “find a husband on 
campus before you graduate” 
since “the cornerstone of your 
future and happiness will be in- 
extricably linked to the man you 
marry, and you will never again 
have this concentration of men 
who are worthy of you.” 

Now, Patton is at it again. 
This time, she submitted an opin- 
ion piece entitled “A Little Valen- 
tine’s Day Straight Talk” to the 
Wall Street Journal, and it was 
addressed to young women in 
college. Patton told us to “smart- 
en up” and _ start our husband- 
hunting that is, if we haven’t al- 
ready. 

Here are some of my favorite 
gems from-Patton’s piece: “You 
should be spending far more time 
planning for your husband than 
for your career—and you should 
start doing so much sooner than 
you think,” Patton wrote. “If you 
spend the first 10 years out of col- 
lege focused entirely on building 
your career, when you finally get 
around to looking for a husband 


you'll be in your 30s, competing 
with women in their 20s. That’s 
not a competition in which you’re 
likely to fare well. If you want 
to have children, your biological 
clock will be ticking loud enough 
to ward off any potential suitors. 
Don’t let it get to that point.” 

To say that Patton’s writing 
irritates me would be an under- 
statement. She makes me feel like 
I have nothing better to do in life 
than find a husband. That might 
have been the standard 60 years 
ago, but today women are valued 
for their intellect more than their 
domestic abilities. 

There is nothing wrong with 
wanting to get married and have 
a family. But to say that young 
females need to put off their ca- 
reers to focus solely on finding 
a husband is ludicrous. Would 
Patton be giving the same ad- 
vice to young men currently at- 
tending college? Do they need 
to hurry up and find a wife be- 
fore graduating? Of course not. 
As Patton says, “Men regularly 
marry women who are younger, 
less intelligent, less educated. 
It’s amazing how forgiving men 
can be about a woman’s lack of 
erudition, if she is exceptionally 
pretty.” However, according to 
her, women do not have the same 
luxury: “Smart women can’t 
(shouldn’t) marry men who aren’t 
at least-their intellectual equal.” 

Patton is correct in saying 
that college is a great place to 
meet a future partner, however. 
“College is the best place to look 
for your mate,” Patton wrote. “It 
is an environment teeming with 
like-minded, age-appropriate 
single men with whom you al- 


-ready share many things. You 


will never again have this con- 
centration of exceptional men 
to choose from.” College kids 
are more likely to find signifi- 
cant others at college than in the 
workforce simply because we are 
around people the same age as us 
who also have similar interests. 
That doesn’t mean, however, that 
a college female has to find a hus- 
band at school, and she certainly 


. shouldn’t limit her career poten- 


tial to do so. Men don’t have to 
limit their careers to find’a part- 
ner why should women? 

Recently, Sheryl Sandberg, 
chief operating officer of Face- 
book, and Debora Spar, president 
of Barnard College, have both 
written insightful books about 
women in the workforce and so- 
cietal pressures women face to- 
day. Spar’s book “Wonder Wom- 
en: Sex, Power, and the Quest 
for Perfection,’ discusses how 
women feel the need to tackle ev- 
ery aspect of life flawlessly. Our 
mothers telling us to be anything 
we wanted somehow turned into 
us forcing ourselves to be every- 
thing: mother, wife, and CEO. 
Sandberg’s book “Lean In: Wom- 
en, Work, and the Will to Lead,” 
advises women to not limit them- 
selves at work because they also 
want.a marriage and a family. 
She says that with some tweak- 
ing, all is possible. 

Susan Patton’s writing spits 


“in the face of women like Sand- 


berg and Spar who have worked 
hard to obtain the lives they lead 
and who want to pay it forward 
and advise future generations of 
career-savvy women. Patton’s 
opinions represent the huge ob- 
stacles young women today have 
to overcome: stereotypes about 


our gender, what we should be 
doing with our lives, and how 
to approach our love lives. Gra- 
cie Barney touches upon some 
of these obstacles in her column 
on page 10. I think it is difficult 
enough that young women have 
to struggle against these stereo- 
types, but it is almost traitorous 
that another woman, Susan Pat- 
ton, supports them. 

Women should not be pres- 
sured into finding a husband. 
Marriage is an admirable insti- 
tution to enter and I know that 
someday I would like to be mar- 
ried. However, I should not be en- 
couraged by my elders to cripple 
my career advancements in order 
to find a significant other. 

Happiness comes in many 
different forms for many differ- 
ent people. If your happiness lies 
in finding a husband and settling 
down, good for you. If it lies in 
career advancement, I also wish 
you the best. And if both a ca- 
reer and marriage would make 
your life worthwhile, then pursue 
both. I think women should not 
be forced one way or the other 
when it comes to their futures. 
Today’s society offers amazing 
opportunity for women to make 
their lives what they want them 
to be. 

I am just glad that I am not 
Susan Patton’s daughter, if this is 
the advice she would have given 
me. 


MIKALA KANE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








DEFENDER MISSION STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our Sot: 


We as a staff take full re- 
sponsibility for any errors;. 
if you spot a mistake or 
have a complaint, please let 
us know. 


We publish letters to the 
editor, as long as they are 
signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
ing, taste, and sometimes 


_length. 

























CORRECTIONS 

The Feb. 12 issue of The De- | 
fender contained the follow- 
ing errors: Bentley University 
was misidentified as Bentley 
College in the photo caption 
accompanying the article 
“Men’s basketball sets eyes 
on NE-10 playoffs.” Also, in 
a photo accompanying the ar- 
ticle “Jumping from the past 
to the future,” Dave Irish, ’67, 
was misidentified as Gregory 
McClallen, and he was actually 
skiing giant slalom, not alpine 
as was written. 


PHOTO BY DOMINIC WOOD 
Professor Bill Grover and Angel 
Parks, ’14, look on as a five-piece 
band plays during the One Billion 
Rising event on campus on Feb. 14. 
Students, staff, and faculty walked 
through the academic buildings and 


dining hall, while playing music and 


dancing, to promote the One Billion 
Rising campaign to end violence 
against women. 


Photo of the week: 
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Standing against the socialization 


Why men should play a greater role in the prevention of sexual violence 





Liam Connors 
Managing Editor 


Imagine you are at a party. A 
few dimly lit floor lamps hazily 
illuminate a feverish atmosphere 
of silhouettes tossing back drinks 
as loud four-on-the-floor dance 
music hypnotically pounds out of 
the speakers. The floor sticks with 
each step, a mixture of spilled 
beer and dirt clinging to the bot- 
toms of your shoes. The acrid 
scent of Marlboro Reds wafts in 
each time the door opens. 

Maybe you’ve had a drink 
or two; maybe you haven’t. It 
doesn’t really matter because 
your friend, he’s had a few 
drinks. His face is going red with 
each sip of Budweiser, his words 
are becoming sinuous, slinking 


out over his tongue and through . 


his lips, trickling over his chin to 
hang limply in the air. He’s talk- 
ing to a young woman who’s had 
few drinks too. 

You glance over and see 
them and your gut says some- 
thing is wrong. He’s motioning to 
the stairs, grabbing her arm and 
she’s looking unsure. He pulls 
harder. This is wrong, you think. 

What do you do? - 

In preventing sexual assault, 
especially on college campuses, 





the intervention of the bystander 
is paramount, especially since 
drinking is often a factor in these 
situations. A recent article in the 
New York Times said bystander 
intervention is “the best hope for 
a sexual assault on cam- 
puses.” 

Bystander intervention 
works and it is effective in pre- 
venting sexual assault. Many 
others have written far more 


~ eloquently on the subject than I 


have. My intent is not to discuss 
the effectiveness of this method 
of preventing assaults, but to 
call on an untapped resource, a 
veritable goldmine of bystanders 
who can make a difference and 
reduce sexual assault on college 
campuses: men. 

Research conducted by Da- 
vid Lisak, a clinical psychologist 
and campus researcher, found 
that only three percent of college 
men are responsible for 90 to 95 
percent of the rapes. 

Let me repeat that: three per- 
cent of college men are respon- 
sible for 90 to 95 percent of the 
rapes. 

This means that 97 percent 
of the young men in college are 
bystanders. Ninety-seven percent 
of young men could step in and 
prevent the remaining three per- 
cent from committing rape. This 
begs the question, why is rape 
still a problem if the majority of 
young men aren’t rapists? 

“How many men are told not 
tO rape women?” asked David 
Landers, professor of peyshology 
and gender studies. 


When he asks this question _ 
in “class, Landers said. no one 


raises their hands. However, he 
points out, women are-told not to 


get raped. 

Our society holds women, 
those most often affected by sex- 
ual violence, more responsible 
for preventing rape than men, 
who are more likely to be the per- 
petrators of sexual violence. 

It is important to make this 
distinction: Rape is most often 
committed by men; however not 
all men are rapists. 

“T think men need to get in- 
volved because 99 percent of as- 
saults are committed by men,” 
said Tom Campbell, an educator 
at Healing, Outreach, - Preven- 
tion and Empowerment (HOPE) 
Works. “It’s not like most men 
are doing this. It’s a very small 
group of men who are doing this 
who keep doing this as repeat of- 
fenders. As an educator, the pre- 
vention work I do is going in and 
kind of re-educating people so 
we are all working with the same 
definitions of consent and healthy 
relationships” 

Campbell described a young 
man coming up to him after a pre- 
sentation who was taken aback 


- by what he had heard. The young 


man expressed feeling badly be- 
cause he couldn’t see a difference 
between himself and those that 
perpetrate sexual assault. 

“There is a really important 
difference,’ Campbell said. “TI 
was like, ‘this person perpetrates 
and rapes and assaults and you 

on’t.’ That is the important dif- 
ference.” 

~ Tt is can be difficult for men 
to step up and speak out about 
sexual violence. On one level, it 
seems like it shouldn't. be such 


a complex issue, yet many men 


find it difficult to get involved. 
“IT think that some of the 


barriers to being a man and do- 
ing this is because it has so long 
been considered a women’s issue 
it is not considered masculine to 
do this work,’ Campbell said. 
“That’s maybe why it’s difficult 
for men to formally get involved.” 

“Standing up for the rights of 
women should make you viewed 
as more of a man because you're 
standing up for others,” said Julia 


Berberan, director of the Center. 


for Women and Gender. “In my 
mind that’s good character so it 
doesn’t make sense that the ideal- 
ized man that we see in the media 
and see marketed to us in society 
is this hyper masculine dude who 
jokes about rape and doesn’t ever 
take a oe stance against aire 
issues.” 

Men are socialized to see 
masculinity as “the culmination 
of status, competition through 
sports, physical force and author- 
ity over women, and domination 
and humiliation of lower status 
men,” according to University of 
Vermont’s Counseling and. Psy- 
chiatry Services’ website. 

Femininity is often viewed 
as being submissive so if a man is 
characterized as having feminine 
qualities it implies they aren’t a 
“real man.” This attitude needs 
to change. : 

If women can come together 
and empower themselves through 
their identity as women, why 
can't men do the same? Women 
fight to defend their identity as 
women and reject the projections 
of femininity that are pressed 
upon them. Men should also 
come together and reject the no- 
tion of masculinity portrayed to 
us in the media. © : 

Furthermore, men need to 


step up and take a ‘stand with 
women against sexual violence. 
It is a men’s issue as much as it is 
a women’s issue. 

“Tt is a big deal to be taking 
a public stance as a man on this 
issue, but we need more men to 
do that so that other men can see 
these strong male leaders and see 
that other people aren’t de-valu- — 
ing them as men,” Berberan said. 
“T think there need to be some 
leaders in Pace that can nee ral- 
ly other men.” 

“T start a lot of presentations 
asking people why do you think 
I do this work and I always get, 
‘youre probably a survivor of 
sexual violence’ or ‘someone you 
love is probably a survivor of sex- 
ual violence,’ and statiscally, both 
of those could be true,” Campbell 
said. “The answer I never hear 
is you think sexual assault is im- 
moral and unjust and shouldn’t 
happen and you think that survi- 
vors of sexual violence need sup- 
port while their perpetrators are 
brought to justice. If they gave 
me that response they’d be saying 
I believe all these things too, ke? 
aren’t I involved?” 

Sexual violence is unac- 
ceptable, it should not happen. 
That isn’t something that can be 
argued against. Rape and sexual 
assault destroys lives and it must 
end. Men must take a stance 
against it. 

“Once you are aware, you 
are responsible,” said Landers. 

In 2014, when information 
flows around us more abundantly 
than ever before, we cannot plead 
ignorance to this issue. We are 
aware and we are responsible. 

Are we involved? 





Don’t tell me I can do anything 


How a simple phrase is holding back millions of women 





Gracie Barney 
Multimedia Editor 


I grew up being told I could 
be President of the United States, 
a doctor or a movie star. My par- 
ents didn’t laugh when I said I 
wanted to be an ice cream truck 
driver or the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. They would 
just say I could do anything no 
matter what anybody told me. 





Even my teachers encouraged me 
and all the girls in my classes to 
dream big. I was told I could do 
anything. Sounds great, right? 

It’s not. That advice ruined 
my life. It’s not that I don’t be- 
lieve I can’t be anything I want, 
it just never occurred to me that 
I couldn’t. 

Recently, I had a job in- 
terview where the interviewer 
questioned the validity of my re- 
sume because all my leadership 


positions seemed ill-fitting for a’ 


woman. Someone told her along 
the way that it would be shocking 
one day to have women just as, 
if not more, accomplished than 
their male counterparts. . 

I don’t know what hurt more, 
the fact that my interviewer 
questioned my achievements or 
that she felt she needed to ques- 
tion me. In 2014, is it really that 


surprising that I’m a female and 
senior class president, executive 
editor of the hilltop, president of 
the Residence Hall Association, 
multimedia editor of The De- 
fender, a MOVE core team leader 
and work two jobs? 

I can’t help but wonder why 
I was constantly reminded that I 
could do anything that I set my 
mind to. Is it because girls need 
that encouragement? I wonder 
if young boys were told that as 
much as I was. 

I remember in the fifth-grade 
when we had to draw a picture 
of what we wanted to be when 
we grew up. I remember feel- 
ing so proud and excited to tell 
my whole class I wanted to be 
President. I remember every boy 
laughing at me and some girls 
too. But nobody. ever laughed 
when every boy in my class said 


they wanted to be a race car driv- 
er or an astronaut. For the record, 
none of them became a race car 
driver or an astronaut, but I did 
become a president. 

Telling young girls to “not 
worry” or that they can achieve 


anything they want, no matter 


what anybody tells them, is the 
first step in doubting their abili- 
ties. The minute that doubt was 
planted in my head, my insecuri- 
ties and low self-esteem began to 


~ grow. 


When I heard that mantra 
over and over again in my child- 
hood, I kept thinking; is some- 
one going to tell me I couldn’t be 
something just because I was a 
girl? I’ve struggled my whole life 
with my accomplishments be- 
cause someone told me along the 
way that it was surprising that I 
got here. 


Women have been fighting 
for over a century for equality. 
Women have been celebrated for 
our remarkable contributions to 
science, politics, the arts, sports 
and so much more. But with ev- 
ery achievement, comes a com-_ 
ment, a doubt, a poorly written 
joke or a question of validity be- 
cause it was a woman. 

“You can be anything you 
want, don’t worry,” is more than 
just a phrase or a suggestion to 
young girls. It is a destructive 
tool, it’s a social construction. 
It’s a way to build boxes around 
women and keep them confined 
to the preconceived notions of 
what women are supposed to be. I 
want to throw rocks at that phrase 
and curse the day someone first 


‘said it to a girl. 


Don’t just tell me I can do 
anything I want, expect me too. 
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By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


The National Football 
League had an eye opening 2013- 
14 season. An alleged murderer 
in Aaron Hernandez was uncov- 
ered, the Richie Incognito and 
Jonathan Martin bullying saga 
became public, and the team 
who had the most performance 
enhancing drug suspensions left 
New Jersey with the Lombardi 
trophy. Now that the Seattle Se- 
ahawks are well into their off- 
season, news has come out that 
the league may issue a rule that 
penalizes players for using racial 
profanity on the-field. Racism, 
where a white player uses the 
word towards a black player, is a 
different issue and not what this 
rule is in response to. 

The rule that football fans 
may be subjected to could be is- 
sued for the start of the 2014-15 
season. In the early stages of the 
structuring of the rule it states 
that a player would be flagged 
fifteen yards for saying the “N” 
word, whether it has an “a” at the 
end or an “er,” the “a” ending. be- 
ing the stereotypical less serious 
version of the slur, and the “er 
meaning something much more 


Men’s hockey falls to SNHU 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s men’s ice 
hockey team fell one game short 
of the NE-10 ultimate prize on 
Saturday. 

The Purple Knights lost the 
title at the hands of the Penmen 
of Southern New Hampshire Uni- 
versity with a 4-1 final. Junior 
Kevin Altidor had the lone goal 
for the Purple Knights as they 
headed into the final minute of the 
game tied at one.. 

With the loss the team fin- 
ished the season with a 7-17-3 re- 
cord despite a 1-8-1 start. 

Junior forward Kevin Altidor 
and junior goaltender Dave Don- 
zanti were named to the NE-10 
Championship All- ee 
team. 

A dismal start to thig season 
almost seems to have been erased 


serious. The potential new rule 
aims itself towards cleaning up 
the black player to black player 
confrontations that take place on 
the field. 

There is no place in any 
work environment for racism in 
the form of. using defamatory 
slurs. The NFL should be al- 
lowed to step in here because it 
is their business and they under- 
stand that having these players 
running around the field saying 
the “N” word does not benefit 
anyone. It makes the players us- 
ing the word look ignorant and it 
makes the league as a whole look 


like a business that employs any 


thug off the street who can run, 
catch or throw. 

As a fan of the NFL let me 
put it to my fellow fans of the 
league this way: the New England 
Patriots are in a game against the 
Carolina Panthers, cornerback 
Aqib Talib is covering Panthers 
wide receiver Steve Smith. Do 
Patriots fans want the Patriots to 
lose a game where Talib makes a 
play on Smith and, as a form of 
trash talking, says the racial slur 
in Smith’s face? Are teams going 
to win and lose football games 


‘because of something a player 


said? It’s a hard line but it truly is 


with the strong finish and deep 
playoff run the Purple Knights 
made in February. 

Despite the 4-1 loss, 
Purple Knights reached the NE- 
10 championship for the eighth 


the 


a good way to get the use of racial 
slurs out of the NFL. 

The word is used during 
pre-game huddles to get teams 
pumped up. Amongst African 
American players the “N” word 
has become equivalent to “bro” 
or “boys” inside most NFL hud- 
dies. So how can the issue be ful- 
ly controlled if the rule that will 
be enforced will only help half 
of the problem? Richie Incognito 
didn’t say the things he is accused 
of saying to Jonathan Martin on 
the field. Are the officials going 
to get into locker rooms and hud- 
dles to make -sure these grown 


men are not using naughty lan- 


guage? No, they are not. Those, 
like myself, who think that the 
league needs to regulate the use 
of this term, cannot think of any 
other way to fix this problem. I 
know I don’t want to lose a foot- 
ball game in December because 
of something somebody said. I 
couldn’t even handle losing to the 
New York Jets last year with the 
late push in the back call during 
a field goal. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the “N” word is used in 
the NFL, but the use that most of 
us fans hear and see is not backed 
with racist intentions. 


time in school history and Satur- Bes 


day was the third time they have 
fallen. 


The Purple Knights are 


graduating four seniors this year | 
as head coach Damian DiGiulian 


will be returning to St. Michael’s 
for his third season as commander 
in chief. 

DiGiulian will have back 23 
of his players from this second 
place finishing roster including 
freshman standout defenseman 
Danny Divis. With a young roster, 
the Purple Knights have a chance 
to become more familiar with be- 
ing on the NE-10 championship 
stage. 





SMC Networking Knights 
Monday, March 31st 
5:30 - 7:00 pm 
Roy Event Room 
in the Dion Family Student Center 


Looking for a Full-Time job? Internship? 
Summer or Part-Time position? 


We are hosting companies focused on hiring 
students in two industry areas: 
Business including; Finance, Management, 
Accounting and International Relations 
Communications including; Marketing, 
Communications and Social Media 


Companies will each present a brief elevator 
pitch to all and then staff a table to network. 


Refreshments will be provided 
Business Casual Attire 


For more information on companies 
attending, sign up for the 
Career Development Listserv on the Portal. 
Co-Sponsored by the 
Offices of Career Development and 
Alumni & Parent Relations. 


Direct questions to: ipeterson@smcvt.edu 


in NE-10 final 


% 
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Left to Right: Captain Kevin Lampron, ’14, assistant captain Ryan Asenault, 14, captain Tim McAuliffe, 
13, and assistant captain A.J. Pieprzak, 15 pose for a photo with the NE-10 finalist trophy after Satur- 
day’s loss to Southern New Hampshire University. 


New Haven defeats the Purple Knights 83-65 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s men’s bas- 
ketball team also fell short of an 
NE-10 championship this week- 
end as they lost their quarterfinal 
contest to the University of New 
Haven 83-65. The Purple Knights 
made their second appearance in 
four years in the NE-10 quar- 

‘terfinals on Sunday. The closest 
the Purple Knights got was with 
3:21 remaining, they trailed by 


13 points at 73-58. Despite the 
18 point loss to the Chargers, the 
now 18-9 Purple Knights and 
hold the fifth spot of the NCAA 
East Region poll. They are still 
paying attention to how all oth- 
er division two games play out. 
The team still has a chancé to 
qualify for the NCAA Tourna- 
ment . Should St. Michael’s be 
granted the opportunity it would 
be the first time since 2001 the 
Purple Knights would be given 
an NCAA Tournament birth. 





PHOTO COURTESY OF 
ST. MICHAEL'S ATHLETICS 


Members of the men’s basketball 
team huddle up during a game 
earlier this season. 
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Lacrosse team looks for new beginning | 


New head coach looks to improve frustrating record from a season ago. 


By Stephen Atkinson 
Staff Writer 


With the spring athletic sea- 
son nearly in full swing, the St. 
Michael’s women’s lacrosse team 
is gearing up for their first game 
against American International 
College on March 8. This year 
the team will be led by a first- 
year collegiate head coach, Brig- 
id Brady. 

In the offseason the res- 
ignation of head coach Ashley 
Hughes surprised the team and 
left them doubting the upcoming 
season. 

“We were all pretty upset in 
the fall when we did lose Ash- 
ley,’ said senior co-captain Ni- 
cole Buckley. “But Brigid was so 
enthusiastic about coming on the 
team, I think that we all became 
enthusiastic too.” 

Brady, a former University 
of New Haven All-American 
captain, has extensive knowledge 
of Division II lacrosse and the 
NE-10 from her undergraduate 
career as well as her experience 
from her three years spent as a 
graduate assistant coach at her 
alma mater. During the 2009-10 
school year, Brady traveled to 
England and gained considerable 
coaching experience while serv- 
ing as the women’s lacrosse head 
coach. at the University of Man- 
chester. 

“Lacrosse in England is pret- 
ty unique,” Brady said. “Interna- 
tionally the rules are different, so 
it was a good challenge to learn 
how to coach internationally and 
to figure out a different lacrosse 
world. I think it’s a great learning 
experience not just to be a coach 
but as a person.” 

Being a former NE-10 player, 


Upcoming Athletic Events 


Skiing 


Alpine 
March 5: at NCAA Champ 
Park City, Utah. 2:30 p.m. 


Alpine 
March 7: at NCAA Champ 
Park City, Utah. 11:00 a.m. 
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First year head coach Brigid Brady poses for a picture during prac- 


tice at the Tarrant Center. 


Brady knew she wanted to coach 
in the division. She credits St. 
Michael’s reputation as a reason” 
for her interest in the position. 

“T’m very familiar with the 
school. Being a Division II school 
in the NE- 10 Conference, it has 
a pretty strong academic and 
athletic reputation so just know- 
ing the reputation of the area, the 
school and the program really 
sparked my interest.” 


Men’s Lacrosse 


March 8: at Milloy 


Rockville Centre, N.Y. 12:00 p.m. 


March 15: at Merrimack 
No. Andover, Mass. 4:00 p.m. 


Mitch 18: at Mercy 
Bethpage, N.Y. 7:00 p.m. 


Brady quickly gained the re- 
spect of the team and its senior 
members with her experience 
and skill. . 

“She was coming in with a 
lot of lacrosse experience, from 
being a pretty dominant player at 
New Haven and coaching over- 
seas in an international program 
in London,’ said senior co-cap- 
tain Caroline Casper, ’14. “She’s 
been a really really good fit to our 


team and to the program and to 
athletics overall.” 

Buckley believes: Brady’s 
coaching style will bring some- 
thing special to this year’s team. 

“Tt’s different but it’s a good 
different,” Buckley said. “She’s 
a lot more into conditioning and 
such but we all need that so I 
think we’re very excited with 
what she’s doing. She’s doing 
more unique things we haven't 
done in the past.” 

After a disappointing 2013 
season the women’s team seeks 
to unite under Brady. 

“When I came in I was im- 
pressed with their poe 
and hard work, just ready to BO," 
Brady said. 

“My captains have done @ 


fabulous job keeping everybody 


on the same page and keeping the 
team united, I’m really excited 
that this is the group I’m able to 
work with,” she said. 
This year’s team will. also 
see 14 of their top 15 scorers 
returning. The large return per- 
centage has helped earn the team 
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Head Coach Brigid Brady instructs her players during a prachoemee 
the Tarrant Center. 


the 11th seed in the NE-10 con- — 
ference preseason poll. Coach 
Brady credits the large number of | 
upperclassman as a major com- 
ponent to success this season. _ 

“T think it just adds ‘some- 
thing to the confidence of the 
team. They’re comfortable with 
each other and they’ve taken on ' 
a very strong leadership role and : 
they’re the individuals that you 
can look to on the field: earrares a a 

The St. Michael’s women’s 
team faces a challenging sched- 
ule this season against a well 
skilled conference. Y 

“The schedule is equivalent : 
to last year and I think it’s going 
to be great and people are ac 
ing to really underestimate us. 
Casper said. % rica 

The team’s first game. is on 


March 8 at American Interna-~ 


tional College in Springfield, 

Mass. The Purple Knights will 
end the season facing conferen e 
foe and coach Brady’s alma ma- 
ter, the University of New Haven. 


~ 


Women’s Lacrosse Tennis 
March 8: at AIC men: se 
Springfield, Mass 1:00 p.m. March 8: vs. Adelphi 


Colchester, Vt. 2:00 p.m. 


March 15: vs. Queens 


: Colchester, Vt. 11:00 a.m. 


March 17: at So. Conn. State 


New Haven, Conn. 3:00 p.m. 


"DEFENDER FILE PHOTO 


Women: 


March 8: vs. Adelphi 
Colchester, Vt. 10:00 a.m. 
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